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hypocrisy so necessary for a statesman, and her con-
science was not troubled by Kaunitz's letters to the
Pompadour. Later, when she urged her daughter Marie
Antoinette to be tactful with Madame du Barry, the
Empress had mastered the political art of compromising
between her private and her political conscience.

Maria Theresa herself categorically denied ever
having written to Madame de Pompadour, and the
Empress was never a liar. In October 1763, when she
had heard the tales spread by Frederick about her
alleged correspondence with Madame de Pompadour,
Maria Theresa wrote to her aunt, the Electress Maria
Antonia of Saxony:

" You are much mistaken if you believe that I have
ever had any dealings with the Pompadour. She has
not even been the intermediary of a letter (to the King
of France) from me or from my ministers. My emissary
had to pay court to her, like other people, but there
has never been the slightest intimacy."

Perhaps, had Maria Theresa written to Madame de
Pompadour, Kaunitz's task would have been easier.
As it was, his reports in 1750 and early in 1751 reflect
his increasing depression. At times he felt that he
would never succeed in winning the active support of
France for Austria. His anxieties made him ill, or made
him think that he was ill, for throughout his life he tried
to escape from difficult situations into some illness.
Maria Theresa, who did not understand him well enough
to realise that, if properly handled, he overcame these
moods of ill-health and despair, was greatly worried.
" Everything will be over, if he is taken ill again," she
wrote despondently.

She was profoundly agitated when, dtniisg t&e
summer of 1751, Kaunitz's hopelessness caused him,